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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From August i, 1918, to July 31, 1919] 

I. THE WORLD WAR 
THE WESTERN FRONT. — The great counteroffensive on the 
German flank between the Aisne and the Marne, which had been 
launched by General Foch on July 18, 1918, proved to be one of the 
most important military operations of the war. It not only resulted 
in the elimination of the menacing salients directed at Paris and 
Amiens, but it broke the German offensive, which had been waged at 
a staggering cost, and led ultimately to the inevitable retirement of 
the German army eastward. This stupendous task was accomplished 
by means of a series of brilliantly executed manoeuvers which had 
for their immediate purpose the cutting off of enemy communica- 
tions at Soissons, La Fere and Fismes (see last Record, p. 4). By 
August 1 General Mangin had advanced into the territory just south 
of Soissons and on August 2 his army drove the enemy five miles 
beyond the Crise. To the north, detachments of his troops entered 
Soissons, where the Germans offered little resistance. On the evening 
of August 2 French cavalry and tanks advanced to the Aisne near 
Venizel. Meanwhile de Goutte, after taking Grand Rozoy, had begun 
an encircling movement on Fere by advancing his left across the hills 
to the north of the town and sending his American divisions to attack 
Coulonges on the east. By July 28 the Germans had been squeezed 
out of Fere. On August 1 de Goutte's left reached Bengneux and, 
driving the enemy rear guards rapidly ahead, advanced toward Braisne 
and Fismes on the Vesle. The Americans took Coulonges on August 
2 and pushed on to Fismes, the last of the German bases in the salient 
under attack. Meanwhile the British and French divisions on the east 
side of the salient around Ville-en-Tardenois likewise advanced on 
August 2, passing through that village, taking Goussaincourt and 
Villers-Agran and pushing on to the Ardres river. In the meantime 
other troops moved west from near Rheims along the north bank of 
the Ardres reaching the south bank of the upper Vesle on August 1. 
By August 3 the allied line had been advanced to the Vesle. The 
Marne salient had been flattened for an average distance of two 
miles; 35,000 prisoners, 700 guns and 200 villages had been taken; and 
the front had been contracted from 80 miles on July 18 to 45 miles on 
August 3. The allied troops were now in possession of the entire 
southern bank except at the junction of the Vesle and the Aisne, where 
the Germans made a feverish and formidable effort to delay the 
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allied advance. Small allied detachments thrown across the Vesle on 
August 4 met with determined resistance but held their ground until 
August 7 when additional troops crossed and advanced the line on a 
four-mile front from Fismes to the highway and railroad on the north, 
west of Braches. Two days later American troops captured Fismette 
and quickly consolidated the new position with those already gained 
across the river. The Germans, in their anxiety to hold the Soissons- 
Rheims salient and to prevent the troops of the German crown prince 
from being cut off, drew heavily upon the reserves of the armies of 
the Bavarian crown prince, in Picardy and Flanders. Thus weakened 
and fearing attack, the Germans, during the first week of August, 
withdrew from their positions west of the Ancre and the Avre to safer 
defensive positions behind these rivers. — On the morning of August 8 
the Allies launched a drive against the German salient near Amiens, 
northwest of the one just' eliminated. The British in conjunction with 
French and American troops opened a heavy attack on a thirty-mile 
front from Montdidier to Albert After a very brief artillery prep- 
aration a large force of both heavy and light whippet tanks quickly 
advanced under protection of the heavy mist which shrouded the river 
valleys. The enemy, surprised and disconcerted, was forced back, 
leaving behind him an immense quantity of supplies. Within twenty- 
four hours the advance patrols of the allied armies had penetrated 
in some instances to a depth of seven miles behind the enemy lines 
and had taken 7,000 prisoners and 100 guns. The British advance was 
well-nigh irresistible; within a week the number of German prisoners 
had increased to more than 40,000, and guns captured numbered 700, 
while the Amiens salient had been converted by the Anglo-French 
offensive into a reentering angle with the apex pointing toward the 
important railroad center of Chaulnes, twelve miles inside the old line. 
The Germans, in their endeavor to safeguard Chaulnes, rushed up all 
their available reserves, and while they were thus engaged the French 
uncovered their principal attack by regaining Montdidier and taking 
the heights north of the Oise, overlooking Lassigny and Noyon, with 
more than 25,000 prisoners and vast quantities of supplies. Along the 
entire Picardy front the allied troops kept the enemy busy; British and 
American troops stormed Morlancourt and Chipilly ridge and moved 
on Bray. South of the Somme they captured Bouchoir, Meharicourt 
and Lihons, repulsing bloody counterattacks near Lihons on August 
11 and 12. The French, taking advantage of the situation in the 
north, continued their advance along the front east of Montdidier. 
By August 18 the enemy had been forced to retire at Bucquoy, six 
miles northwest of the important railway junction of Bapaume. Raw- 
linson with the British was only a mile from Roye, while the French 
were in close proximity to Lassigny and Noyon. In less than a month 
the masterly strategy of Foch had netted the Allies approximately 
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75,000 unwounded prisoners, 1,800 large guns and 10,000 machine guns. 
Foch was made a Marshal of France on August 5. — On August 17 the 
French moved to the east by launching a new offensive on a fifteen- 
mile front along the Oise and the Aisne toward Laon and La Fere; 
by the evening of August 20 they had advanced from two to three 
miles on the entire front and had taken from 8,000 to 10,000 prisoners 
and many villages. Lassigny, now untenable, was captured without 
opposition on the 21st. The following day the French advanced seven 
miles to the north of Soissons, took several villages and crossed the 
Ailette river. — In the meantime the British began to hammer the 
enemy at Armentieres and Arras; on the 18th they forced him back 
on a four-mile front between Bailleul and Vieux Berquin and the fol- 
lowing day took Merville, thus flattening out the salient directed at 
Hazebrouck. Farther south, on the Ancre, the British under General 
Byng and the Americans under Major-General Read, on August 21, 
drove a wedge into the enemy line in the direction of Bapaume. On 
the 22nd the British captured Albert in a drive which netted two miles 
on a six-mile front; by the 27th they had entered Bapaume and were 
threatening Combles and Peronne. Meanwhile to the north the Brit- 
ish, despite bitter resistance, had advanced eastward from Arras down 
the Scarpe and by the 27th they were beyond the farthest line of ad- 
vance which they had made in 1917 (see last Record, p. 1). — While 
these operations were in progress another British force took Bray on 
August 24. A week later the Australians, advancing to Peronne, 
stormed its commanding height, Mont St. Quentin, and captured the 
city on September 1, taking about 3,500 prisoners and forcing the 
enemy to retire toward St. Quentin. — During the month of August, 
1918, the British regained their losses of the previous March (see last 
Record, pp. 2-3) and were rapidly approaching the old Hindenburg line 
of 1917. Following the capture of Montdidier, French troops were 
sent to relieve the British before Roye; this replacement was success- 
fully effected on August 25, and on the 27th the French in a two-mile 
advance on a twelve-mile front captured the town and more than a 
thousand prisoners. — On the 28th the French in an eight-mile drive 
took Chaulnes, recaptured forty villages and reached the Somme. 
Following the advance from Lassigny the French, by approaching 
Noyon from the north, west and south forced its evacuation on August 
29 and the next day pushed on to Ham and Guiscard. At every point 
along the entire seventy-five mile line stretching from Soissons to 
Lens the Allies continued to sweep the Germans back. South of the 
Oise the French and Americans pushed eastward, the Americans tak- 
ing Juvigny on August 30 and the French storming Mt. St. Simon, 
east of Noyon, on the same day. Within two weeks the Allies, in spite 
of desperate resistance, had practically driven the enemy out of the 
angle between the Oise and the Aisne and were in a position to attack 
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the forest of St. Gobain, the cornerstone of the Hindenburg line. The 
Germans, fully realizing the importance of checking the French if they 
were to hold the Laon-La Fere line, strenuously attempted to halt the 
movement by counterattacks with picked troops. To the north, in the 
Somme area, they gradually withdrew, concentrating their forces be- 
fore Douai and Cambrai on their old 191 7 line. — Foch, on September 
2, attacked on an eight-mile front along the Queant-Drocourt switch 
line toward Cambrai. In spite of determined resistance the British 
smashed the enemy line to a depth of five miles, captured 10,000 pris- 
oners and many villages. — By September 18 the Germans had not only 
been defeated in the Somme area but had been battered back to a line 
running approximately from St. Quentin to Cambrai. — Farther north 
the Lys salient, on account of its depth, had never been of any con- 
siderable advantage to the Germans, and when it became apparent 
that the Allies were in the ascendancy the Germans began to extricate 
themselves from this pocket. The British pressed them closely, occu- 
pying Bailleul on August 30 and capturing Mt. Kemmel on the 31st, 
thereby forcing a further withdrawal on the part of the enemy along 
a twenty-mile front with a loss of 1,500 prisoners. — On September 1 
the Americans, cooperating with the British in this movement, 
stormed the Flemish village of Voormezeele between the Ypres and 
Wytschaete ridge, while the British took Neuve Eglise, and by Sep- 
tember 9 the Allies were in a position which commanded Wytschaete 
from the west. With the enemy driven back to the Hinderburg line, 
Foch began flanking by sending the Americans to wipe out the St. 
Mihiel salient. This famous salient, which for four years had en- 
veloped the plain of the Woevre, was of extreme importance, since it 
not only linked up lines of communication vital to the enemy but 
stood guardian over the great iron fields stretching north, from which 
it was estimated that the Germans received eighty per cent, of 
their steel by way of the basin de Briey. It was also the outpost to 
the Metz fortifications and stood as an obstacle against an advance 
down the Meuse or an invasion of German Lorraine. The Americans, 
after an elaborate and intensified artillery preparation during the early 
hours of September 12 and preceded by a thousand tanks, advanced to 
the north while the French attacked from the west. The enemy 
tenaciously held on, but the Allies eventually swept all before them 
and within a week General Pershing, who was in command, had recov- 
ered an area of nearly 200 square miles and had captured approximately 
20,000 prisoners and hundreds of guns as well as a large quantity of 
supplies, thus opening the way for an advance down the Meuse. The 
American losses were placed at 7,000, mostly slightly wounded. — 
Foch, by resorting to both frontal and flank attacks along the entire 
line from the North Sea to the Meuse, began that pounding which 
was to drive the enemy out of Belgium and France. This great often- 
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sive was in reality made up of five coordinated attacks: (1) toward St. 
Quentin and Cambrai; (2) toward Laon, to the north of the Aisne; 
(3) between the Aisne and the Vesle; (4) in Champagne, the Argonne 
and down the Meuse; and (5) in western Belgium. — In the St. Quen- 
tin-Cambrai sector the Allies, after they had carried the outer defenses 
of the Hindenburg line northwest of St. Quentin on September 18, 
were subjected to savage counterattacks by the enemy along the entire 
extent of their advance of twenty-two miles. These were, however, 
without avail, as Moeuvres, seven miles west of Cambrai, was re- 
occupied by Byng's Third British Army, which made another attack 
on the St. Quentin-Cambrai line a few days later. On September 27 
Home's First British Army, Byng's Third British Army, Rawlinson's 
Fourth British Army, with the Thirtieth American Division injected 
between Byng and Rawlinson, and Debeney's First French Army 
pushed forward, thereby opening a breach in the German defense. 
They crossed the Canal du Nord, captured several villages and 6,000 
prisoners. The following day they continued their attack, took several 
towns, increased the number of their prisoners to 10,000 and captured 
more than 200 guns. With the enemy vainly attempting to reestab- 
lish his Cambrai defenses, the Allies on September 29 pressed forward 
on a thirty-mile front extending from St. Quentin to the Sensee canal. 
Farther south the British crossed the Scheldt canal, and in the north 
the Americans, after capturing the Scheldt canal tunnel, pushed on to 
the outskirts of Cambrai. The same day the French moved on St. 
Quentin and by October 2 the entire town had been gained, but only 
after desperate house-to-house fighting. On September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1 the enemy by means of furious counterattacks regained a little 
territory at the northern end of the Cambrai line, but his hold was 
temporary, for the British on October 3 renewed their attack on an 
eight-mile front from Sequehart to the Scheldt canal, took 4,000 pris- 
oners, captured several towns and penetrated the enemy positions for 
a distance of five miles. The advance upon Cambrai forced the Ger- 
mans to evacuate Armentieres and the Lens coal-fields. On October 5 
the enemy was driven from the heights northeast of Le Catelet, about 
midway between Cambrai and St. Quentin, though he constantly 
counterattacked in an effort to permit the withdrawal of troops and 
supplies from Cambrai, part of the city having been destroyed by fire 
and bombardment. There was no lull in the desperate struggle, and 
on October 8 the British and Americans, by dint of the most stren- 
uous fighting, broke through the Hindenburg line between St. Quentin 
and Cambrai. The following day the British, in a ten-mile advance 
along a thirty-mile front, engulfed both Cambrai and St. Quentin. In one 
week's decisive fighting the Allies had torn a great gap in the enemy 
line, taken 30,000 prisoners and placed the enemy in a critical position. 
Following up their advantage they pushed on, capturing scores of 
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towns and villages and driving the Germans from their partly com- 
pleted fortifications at Le Cateau, and by October n they had reached 
the suburbs of Douai and Cuiney. — North and south of the Aisne, with 
Laon as the main objective, the French, supported by the Italians, 
advanced in cooperation with the remainder of the allied line. The 
town, while no longer of great strategic value, was, nevertheless, of 
immense importance as an observation post and a supply depot. In- 
stead of trying to reach Laon by a frontal attack northward over the 
Chemin des Dames and the Ailette, as General Petain had attempted 
to do the previous year (see last Record, p. i), Foch employed a flank- 
ing movement, approaching it from the St. Gobain forest on the west 
and the Berry-au-Bac-Asfeld line on the southeast. During the night 
of September 20 and again on the 21st the Germans, by counterattack- 
ing, vainly sought to dislodge the Allies east of the Ailette and to cross 
the Vesle at Jouchery. Mangin, operating on the west flank toward 
the St. Gobain hills, took Fort de Malmaison on September 28, which 
movement placed him in the rear of the Chemin des Dames. Berthe- 
lot, cooperating with Mangin, pushed on to the north of Rheims 
toward Berry-au-Bac, the great German supply exchange depot be- 
tween Laon and Rethel, which was occupied on October 7, and by the 
12th the entire Chemin des Dames ridge had been taken by the Allies, 
the Germans retreating in consequence from the Craonne plateaus. 
The succeeding day the French occupied the battle-scarred towns of 
Laon and La Fere without opposition, the St. Gobain massif which 
protected both having previously been taken after a bloody struggle. 
— The vertex of the great German salient in France having thus been 
obliterated, the victorious French troops pushed rapidly forward 
toward their next objective — the frontier between Hirson and Mezi- 
eres. In this movement Mangin, who had to traverse the greater dis- 
tance, was flanked on his left by Debeney's First French Army which, 
after aiding the British in their advance on Le Cateau, united with 
Mangin and pushed eastward to within two miles of the formid- 
able German positions at Guise. The enemy, by means of counter- 
attacks, held this town until November 3. In the meantime, Debeney's 
troops on October 24 forced the Germans to withdraw on a fifteen- 
mile front to a depth of five miles; by the end of October they had 
pushed beyond the Oise; and on November 3 they had crossed the 
Sambre-Oise canal in the face of heavy machine-gun fire and advanced 
the line to the Nouvion forest. Simultaneously Gouraud with the 
Fourth French Army, on Mangin's right, was advancing north of 
Rheims in the vicinity of Rethel. Mangin, with his center pressed 
forward, reached the north bank of the Serre on October 25; ten days 
later his troops had crossed the Aisne at points between Rethel and 
Attigny. The difficult fighting for the French was over. On a front 
of approximately 40 miles, between the British on their left and the 
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Americans on their right, they had made rapid strides, capturing 
Trelon, Fourmies and Hirson on November 9 and advancing to the Bel- 
gian border where they seized immense quantities of German supplies. 
Farther to the east, French troops advanced with little resistance 
across the Hirson-Mezieres railway. Mezieres was closely invested, 
for Gouraud, who had been delayed during the greater part of Octo- 
ber, now advanced unopposed and on November 7 and 8 struck the 
Meuse between Sedan and Mezieres, crossed the stream and quickly 
surrounded the latter city. — The Champagne offensive occurred in the 
sector from Rheims east to the Meuse; it had for its objective the 
cutting of the railroad line running from Metz through Sedan and 
Mezieres to Lille, a line vitally important to the enemy. The attack- 
ing forces were the First American Army under Pershing and the 
Fourth French Army under Gouraud. Immediately following the 
elimination of the St. Mihiel salient, the Americans prepared to take 
over the lines then thinly held by the French on that part of the front 
between the Argonne forest and the Meuse; the French, aided by the 
Second and Thirty-sixth American Divisions, occupying the line from 
Somme-Py east to the Argonne. On September 26, two days previous 
to the great allied offensive in Flanders, Gouraud and Pershing 
opened their attack. The French, advancing between two and three 
miles the first day, reached the German second line. On September 
30, after renewed artillery preparation, they again advanced and on 
October 1 and 2 took the railway junction of Challerange and the high 
ground extending northwest to Machault together with 14,000 prison- 
ers. The Americans who were under Gouraud's command fought 
with consummate valor, the Second Division especially distinguishing 
itself west of Challerange. The French were now within five miles of 
Vouziers. The Americans, protected on their right flank by the Meuse 
but with their left exposed to the dangerous Argonne, drove ahead on 
September 26 for approximately six miles; the following day they 
made further progress along the Aire and the Meuse, captured several 
towns, including Malancourt, Bettincourt and Montfaucon and ad- 
vanced within range of the famous Kreimhilde line. In the vicinity of 
Varennes the enemy made futile counterattacks. The Amercans, who 
had now stormed the first two lines of German defenses, spent a couple 
of days in clearing out snipers and machine-gun nests. Having com- 
pleted this task they again forged ahead on October 4 in the direction 
of the important railway junction of Grandpre. The enemy resistance 
constantly stiffened but by October 11 Pershing had cleared the 
Argonne forest, which had been held by the enemy for four years, 
rescued the "Lost Battalion" and extended his lines to the east 
as well as to the west of the Meuse river. By October 14 he had 
gained a secure foothold on the Kreimhilde line and two days later 
took the strategic center of Grandpre at the vertex of the Argonne 
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forest. The enemy made a desperate but futile attempt to regain his 
positions in and around Grandpre. On October 22 the Americans, 
attacking along a two-mile front to the north of the town, gained addi- 
tional territory despite stubborn resistance; on the following day they 
broke through the Freya line — the last German bulwark protecting 
the great trunk railway that extends from Mezieres to Metz via Sedan 
and Montmedy and parallels the Freya line ten miles to the north. 
This railway artery with its branches supplied the entire enemy 
front from Rheims to the Moselle. The Americans at once began to 
bombard that part of the railroad between Sedan and Montmedy with 
huge sixteen-inch naval guns, and at the same time air squadrons 
bombed the enemy troop centers. Meanwhile Gouraud had moved 
forward and on October 8 was two miles north of the Aisne. Aided 
by Mangin's advance on Laon and by the American movement along 
the Meuse he forged ahead, taking Vouziers on October 12. From this 
time until November 1 Gouraud's army was hindered in its descent of 
the Aisne by the operations necessary for the obliteration of the enemy 
salient of Le Cateau-Rethel. On November I, however, Gouraud was 
again in motion, his army sweeping across the Aisne, and the enemy, 
weakened by the withdrawal of five Austrian divisions, retreated be- 
fore the onslaughts of the advancing Allies. The Americans, crossing 
the Meuse on November 4 and 5 about ten miles below Stenay, pushed 
rapidly forward. Simultaneously on the left bank the Allies worked 
toward Sedan and Mezieres. When hostilities ceased the Franco- 
American line was within five miles of the border, Sedan had been 
taken, Montmedy was invested and the Allies were facing the famous 
battle-grounds of 1870. Twenty-one American divisions composed of 
more than one million men had in an advance of twenty-five miles 
captured more than 26,000 prisoners and 460 guns. More important, 
they had cut the enemy's main east-and-west line of communications at 
Sedan. The French in their advance had taken thousands of prisoners 
and hundreds of guns. It should be noted that the signing of the 
armistice put an end to a vigorous attack which had been opened by 
the American Second Army in the Woevre area between Verdun and 
Metz on November 10. — Two days after the launching of the Cham- 
pagne offensive Foeh began to drive the Germans out of Belgium. 
The British fleet hurled avalanches of shells into the German coastal 
defenses and points of communication from Nieuport to Zeebrugge, 
while the Belgian army, supported by the British, attacked the enemy 
on an 18-mile front from Dixmude to north of Ypres. By Septem- 
ber 30 they had taken Dixmude and Paschendaele, 6,000 prisoners 
and 30 guns and had penetrated the German line for five miles to a 
point about two miles west of Roulers. South of Ypres the British 
overran Paschendaele ridge and advanced in the direction of Menin. 
The Allies spent almost the entire first two weeks of October in con- 
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solidating their positions. Meanwhile the enemy was destroying mate- 
rials in Roulers, Menin and Lille, preparatory to withdrawal. Roulers 
was taken by the Belgians on October 13, and Menin fell to the 
British on the same day. On October 16 the Allies made a furious 
attack on a twelve-mile front east of Ypres in the direction of Cour- 
trai and Ghent and in two days took over 12,000 prisoners and more 
than 100 guns. In four days the Belgians advanced 15 miles, reach- 
ing Thourout and Thielt. The British on their right pushed to the 
outskirts of Lille, the chief German supply center in the occupied 
territory. The enemy now accelerated his retreat, which had already 
been carefully planned and organized, withdrawing on October 17 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge and evacuating all submarine bases along 
the coast. From October 18 to November 11 the Allies in Belgium 
were busy flanking and following up the retreating enemy. On Octo- 
ber 19 the Germans evacuated Bruges, and when the armistice was 
signed the Belgians were pressing on Ghent, having taken approxi- 
mately 15,000 prisoners in their advance. To the south the French 
with the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first American Divisions began on 
October 31 to clear the angle between the Lys and the Scheldt, and 
on the same day the Allies drove the enemy to Oudenarde, 14 miles 
southwest of Ghent. In this part of the sector the Allies were rapidly 
forcing the enemy back toward Brussels when the armistice ended 
their advance. Rawlinson, in conjunction with the French and Amer- 
icans, smashed forward on October 20 in the direction of Valenciennes 
and Maubeuge. The British gained in heavy fighting on October 23 
and 24 and advanced toward their objective. On November 2 the 
Canadians entered Valenciennes, which had been abandoned by the 
tnemy, and pushing eastward in conjunction with the French, who 
were advancing down the Sambre valley, took Maubeuge on Novem- 
ber 9 and entered Mons on November 11, a few hours prior to the 
signing of the armistice. In less than a month the Allies had moved 
across Belgium. 

THE EASTERN FRONT.— In a sense the eastern front virtually 
collapsed late in 1917. One of the first acts of the Bolshevik admin- 
istration was the conclusion of a truce with the Central Powers pre- 
paratory to opening negotiations with them. Even prior to the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty on March 3, 1918, the Russian armies 
were rapidly demobilizing, and the Bolshevik government stated that 
it was no longer at war. Before the beginning of the period covered 
by this Record the eastern front, as such, had vanished from the war 
map. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT.— By the middle of July, 1918, the Italians 
had cleared the western bank of the Piave of enemy troops (see last 
Record, p. 8), although the latter still clung to a few small islands 
below II Montello. From this time until October 24 the Italian sector 
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was comparatively quiet except for the recovery by General Diaz of 
several strategic positions in the mountain regions. — On October 19 
Foch directed the Italians to drive forward. The time for such an 
offensive was propitious, for not only was the enemy retreating on the 
western front but the Austro-Hungarian defeat of the previous June, 
as well as political turmoil and social unrest, had demoralized the 
Dual Monarchy and reacted upon its armies. In this final blow the 
Italians used fifty-one divisions reenforced by three regiments of Brit- 
ish, two of French, one of Czechoslovaks and one of Americans; op- 
posed to them were sixty-three Austro-Hungarian divisions. On 
October 24 the Italians deluged the enemy's positions in the Asiago 
and Monte Grappa regions with murderous artillery fire. Within 
twenty-four hours they took 3,000 prisoners; three days later they had 
forced the enemy to yield more than 18,000 prisoners and had broken 
the Austrian line, ousting the enemy from his stronghold on Mont 
Pertica just north of Grappa. In compliance with Foch's aggres- 
sive strategy, three armies crossed the Piave on October 26 and 
27 on a 30-mile front, one near Valdobbiadene, another near Susegana 
and the third in the vicinity of Grave di Papadopolo, and within two 
days they had penetrated the enemy's lines to Vittorio and Oderzo, a 
distance of seven miles, capturing 30,000 prisoners and a large quantity 
of supplies. The Austrian retreat became a rout and by November 1 
the victorious legions had reached the Livenza — Vittorio, Sacile and 
Oderzo having been taken. Before the end came, the Allies had 
crossed the Tagliamento and the plains of Udine. The Third Italian 
Army on the lower Piave was entirely successful in holding the Aus- 
trians in their positions until it was too late for them to escape dis- 
aster. In the extreme north the enemy during the last days of Octo- 
ber grimly resisted every inch of the way, especially in the Trentino, 
but before the armistice was signed the Italians had advanced beyond 
the railway terminal at the city of Belluno, thereby destroying com- 
munication between Trentino and Veneto, while farther to the west 
they had taken Roverto and Trent with thousands of prisoners and 
great quantities of war material, forcing the enemy into the mountains 
where retreat was almost impossible. At the time the armistice was 
signed, November 3, it was officially estimated that the offensive had 
netted the victors 300,000 prisoners and immense stores of munitions 
and materials, including 5,000 guns, 250,000 horses and about a million 
dollars in cash. Following this overwhelming military defeat Austro- 
Hungary collapsed (see infra, p. 34). 

MACEDONIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS. — After a long 
period of comparative inaction the allied forces roused themselves. 
The Italians in July, 1918, developed a notable offensive in Southern 
Albania, which, by August I, had resulted in the occupation of Berat 
and the linking up of the front from Saloniki to the Adriatic (see last 
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Record, p. 6). — General Guillaumat, who had been organizing and 
training the Greek army, developed a plan for crushing the Bulgarian 
armies and recovering Serbia. This was to be accomplished by wedg- 
ing a breach in the Bulgarian forces in the region of Kavadar, near 
the confluence of the Cerna and Vardar rivers, and then, by driving 
rapidly forward at a constantly expanding angle, separating the Bul- 
gars and forcing their surrender. Owing to Guillaumat's recall to 
France, it fell to General d'Esperey, his successor, to effect the de- 
sired end. The attack was successfully launched on a ten-mile front 
beginning September 15, and in less than three days, despite bitter 
resistance and counterattacks, the Allies had extended their line 
beyond Monastir on the west and Lake Doiran on the east, cover- 
ing a front of more than a hundred miles and capturing 15,000 pris- 
oners. Taking advantage of the gains thus made, the French and 
Serbs in the center forged ahead up the valley of the Vardar, captured 
the important centers of communication — Gradsko, Koprula (Veles) 
and Uskub, forcing the now separated Bulgar armies farther apart 
and threatening the important Bulgarian town of Strumnitza. On the 
left, Italian, Greek and French troops, advancing from the vicinity of 
Monastir, crossed the Cerna, cut the enemy line of communication and 
took the military center of Prilep on September 25. The British and 
Greek forces on the right dislodged the Bulgarian Second Army from 
Lake Doiran and the lower Vardar, taking Strumnitza on the 26th 
with a large quantity of war material. There were reports that Aus- 
trian and German troops were hurrying to the support of the Bulgars, 
but the latter saw the impending collapse of the Central Powers and, 
with their military forces overwhelmed and cut off from retreat, be- 
came disheartened and were ready to abandon the fight. At noon on 
September 30 the fighting ceased with the unconditional surrender of 
Bulgaria (see infra, p. 29). While the British army stood guard over 
Bulgaria to see that she did not violate the terms of her capitulation, it 
remained for the French, Italian and Serbian armies with the assistance 
of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs to clear Serbia, Montenegro 
and Albania of the enemy. In less than two weeks the Allies had pushed 
up the valley of the Vardar to the Morava river, cutting the Berlin- 
Bagdad railroad, the only rail connection between Berlin and Constan- 
tinople. On October 14 they occupied Nish after a vigorous struggle 
and by the 27th the elated Serbians were advancing into Herzegovina. 
In Albania an allied naval and air force bombarded Durazzo on Octo- 
ber 2, and the Italians entered the city on October 14 after having 
stormed the surrounding hills. The following day they entered El- 
basan and invested Tirana 20 miles to the northwest; sweeping rapidly 
northward they reached Alessio on October 27 and when the end came 
they were advancing on Scutari. After the conclusion of the armis- 
tice with Austria the Allies agreed to joint occupation of Albania 
pending its final disposition by the Peace Conference. 
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TURKISH FRONTS. — The close of the summer of 1918 found 
General Allenby on the southeastern front holding a line from the 
Mediterranean east to the Jordan about fifteen miles north of Jeru- 
salem. He had materially strengthened his position by the construc- 
tion of a military railroad from Cairo to Palestine and a water-pipe 
line from the Nile. The Samarian hills on his front were held by a 
force of about 130,000 Turks, who had an excellent line of communi- 
cation running to El Afule, located in the heart of the plains of Es- 
draelon. The British commander, realizing that a frontal attack over 
the rolling hills would prove extremely costly to his army, con- 
ceived a strategic scheme which was brilliantly executed, and the 
enemy was completely baffled when on September 18 the British at- 
tacked along the entire line. The British infantry engaged the Turks 
in the hills west of the Jordan in a series of feints, while on the coastal 
side Allenby's troopers struck sledge-hammer blows. Smashing the 
enemy front on this sector, the British cavalry swept up the coast, 
flanking the main armies of the enemy along the Jordan and com- 
pletely encircling the plain of Esdraelon, cut off the retreat of the 
Turks and virtually destroyed them; their German commander, Gen- 
eral von Sanders, narrowly escaped capture. Simultaneously the 
tribesmen of the King of the Hedjaz beset the Turks on the right 
bank of the Jordan and by severing the railways radiating from Derat 
prevented an enemy retreat. On this drive Allenby's forces captured 
more than 75,000 prisoners and great quantities of guns and supplies. 
British airmen played an important role in this remarkable victory. 
The Turks were speedily driven out of Palestine, Allenby advancing 
northward almost unopposed. Haifa and Acre were occupied on Sep- 
tember 23, and on October 1 British and Arab cavalrymen entered the 
famous city of Damascus and took 7,000 prisoners. French forces 
occupied Beirut on October 7. The victorious troops continued their 
northward march and on October 26 took Aleppo, the Turkish-German 
headquarters and the vital junction of the Palestine and Berlin-Bagdad 
railroads. General Allenby's rapid conquest of Palestine was one of 
the most notable exploits of the war. — On the Mesopotamian front 
General Marshall with an Anglo-Indian army was delayed in his ad- 
vance toward Mosul by threatened enemy attacks upon his right wing 
in northern Persia and by the necessity of sending reinforcements to 
the Armenians in the Caspian region. By October 23, however, his 
troops were advancing rapidly and had the Turkish forces in full re- 
treat. The last day of hostilities found Marshall still advancing, al- 
though the Turks were developing a stubborn resistance. — On the 
northeastern front the Turks had been exceedingly active during July, 
1918, carrying their victories to the foot of the Caucasus mountains. 
They had captured Tabriz and Urumiah, had swept over northern 
Persia and were threatening the important Caspian ports of Erzeli 
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and Baku, the great oil center. The Armenians and Bolsheviki who 
were defending these ports were joined on August 15 by a small 
British detachment which had been sent from India by way of Persia. 
A month later the British, in the face of a determined attack by the 
enemy, withdrew from Baku after setting fire to the oil wells and de- 
stroying munition plants and refineries. The Turks remained in con- 
trol of Baku and the Trans-Caucasian territory until the signing of 
the armistice. By a supplementary clause of this document Baku and 
Batum on the Black Sea were both placed in the hands of the Allies. 
Turkey by her capitulation on October 31 virtually surrendered her- 
self to the full control of the Allies (see infra, p. 33). 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA.— The fugitive German forces which 
took refuge in Portuguese territory on November 30, 1917, made their 
way into northern Rhodesia in September, 1918, where von Lettow, 
their leader, surrendered. 

AERIAL WARFARE. — The war in the air was greatly inten- 
sified during the last few months of the struggle, supremacy resting 
overwhelmingly with the Allies. Bombing raids on important cities, 
munition and industrial plants and railway centers continued. In this 
branch of warfare the British were increasingly active; during the 
last three months of the war they made 249 raids on the Rhine valley, 
dropping 247 tons of bombs on strategic points and inflicting great 
damage to Mannheim, Trier, Stuttgart, Coblenz, Karlsruhe, Frank- 
fort, Baden and other Rhine towns. So great was the alarm in 
Germany that on November 4 the German government proposed to 
the Administration at Washington that future bomb attacks should be 
directed solely "against important hostile military objects within the 
immediate area of operations of war ". In view of the enemy air raids 
during the previous years upon the defenseless towns of Belgium, 
France and England, as well as upon hospitals far back of the fighting 
zone, this proposition received no immediate response. The Germans, 
while their raids became less frequent, bombarded Paris on August 6, 
killing 2 and wounding 392; during the first two weeks of August 
zeppelins made two unsuccessful attempts to raid the east coast of 
England. The dropping of propaganda material by allied aviators 
seriously disturbed the Central Powers. 

MARITIME WAR. — Even before the armistice was signed the 
German people realized that the unrestricted submarine campaign had 
been a failure. From August 1, 1914, to September 1, 1918, German 
submarines sank 21,404,913 tons of shipping or 7,157,088 tons in excess 
of the tonnage turned out by the allied and neutral countries. Dur- 
ing this period 3,795.°oo tons of enemy ships were seized. Losses of 
allied and neutral shipping in August, 1918, amounted to 327,676 gross 
tons of which Great Britain lost 176,401 tons. By this time, however, 
the tonnage built was far in excess of that sunk, the United States 
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alone constructing 339,313 tons. The German U-boats were especially- 
active during September and October, but their destructive work was 
greatly diminished by their own losses and the allied convoy system. 
Enemy submarines were destroyed faster than they were built. It was 
officially stated in London on November 6 that after the adoption of 
the convoy system on May 25, 1918, 26,000,000 tons of food and 35,000,- 
000 tons of munitions had been brought in convoy to England and 
that the loss of food-ships had been reduced from nearly 10 per cent, 
to 1 per cent. England's total loss in shipping during the entire war 
was more than 9,000,000 tons, ten times as great as that of France or 
Italy and seventeen times as great as that incurred by the United 
States. — The Germans continued their policy of attacking hospital 
ships; they torpedoed the British ambulance transport Warilda in the 
English Channel on August 3, killing or drowning over a hundred 
wounded men and several women nurses. They also pursued the 
policy of sinking passenger vessels without warning, a notable in- 
stance being the torpedoing of the Japanese steamship Hirano Maru 
on the morning of October 5, about 300 miles south of Ireland, with a 
loss of more than 250 lives. On October 10 they sank the Irish mail- 
boat Leinster, carrying 687 passengers and a crew of 70, in the Irish 
channel, causing the loss of 480 lives; more lives might have been 
saved had not a second torpedo completely demolished the vessel 
while the women and children were being put in the life-boats. On 
October 21 the German government announced that orders had been 
issued to U-boat commanders to cease attacks on passenger vessels, 
and at the same time it was reported that enemy submarines, having 
their bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge, were returning to the Kiel 
canal; no sinkings of passenger ships were reported after this date. — 
Troopships, due to the vigilant convoy system, did not suffer heavily; 
the Persic was torpedoed September 6 about 200 miles off the English 
coast; the vessel was beached and all on board saved. The Mount 
Vernon, torpedoed the previous day, was able to make port. — The 
U-boat which had been operating along the Atlantic coast, especially 
off Nova Scotia, on August 20 captured the Canadian steam-trawler 
Triumph and converted her into a sea-raider. The Triumph in coopera- 
tion with the U-boat then proceeded to raid the Newfoundland fishing 
grounds. — Some loss was sustained by allied war vessels, chief among 
them being the United States battleship Minnesota, which was dam- 
aged on September 29 off Delaware breakwater by an enemy-planted 
mine, and the British battleship Britannia, which was torpedoed on 
November 9 near the entrance to the Strait of Gibraltar. This was the 
last vessel sunk before the signing of the armistice. — Neutrals com- 
plained bitterly of the loss of their merchant marine. Spain, after an 
exchange of notes with Germany, on August 31 seized 90 German 
steamships lying in Spanish ports in substitution for Spanish tonnage 
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destroyed. To compensate Holland for vessels sunk by U-boats, Ger- 
many turned over to three Dutch trading companies six ships which 
had been interned in Javan ports. The French government on August 
29 decreed that safe conducts issued to neutral vessels by an enemy 
country would not be recognized by the Allies. — On October 2 Italian 
and British cruisers, aided by American submarine chasers, destroyed 
the Austrian war vessels and supply base at Durazzo; further damage 
was inflicted upon the Austrian fleet the day before Austria's capitula- 
tion. — By the terms of the armistice with Germany the flower of the 
German navy was handed over to the Allies pending final disposition 
to be determined by the Peace Conference (see infra, p. 38). The Rus- 
sian Black Sea fleet which had surrendered to the Germans in June, 
1918, was in turn handed over to the Allies on November 27. 

CASUALTIES. — It is now possible to record with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy the grand total of casualties of all the belligerents 
from the beginning of the Great War down to the signing of the 
armistice with Germany. Against four nations on one side fifteen 
others were arrayed in combat. Of the remaining more or less inde- 
pendent nations of the world twelve declared war on Germany but did 
not actively engage in hostilities, five severed relations with Germany 
or her allies, and the others were seriously affected. Roughly speak- 
ing, 60,000,000 men were mobilized for war — 39,676,864 by the United 
States and the Allies, and 19,500,000 by the Central Powers. Of these, 
7,781,806 are dead, the Allies and the United States having lost 
4,869,478 and their adversaries 2,912,328, while 18,681,257 were wounded 
— 11,075,715 on the side of the Allies and 7,605,542 on the side of 
the Central Powers. Thirty per cent, of the wounded, more than 
6,000,000 men, were irreparably maimed. Official estimates show 
that total casualties, including prisoners and missing, were sus- 
tained by the principal European belligerents as follows: Russia, 
9,150,000; Germany, 6,066,769; Austria-Hungary, 5,211,000; France, 
4,506,600; British Empire, 3,089,757; Italy, 2,800,000; Turkey, 1,000,000; 
Serbia, 450,000; Rumania, 400,000; Bulgaria, 264,448; Greece, 100,000. 
The total casualties of the United States were approximately 275,000. 
These figures refer only to the armies and take no account of the un- 
told suffering and death among civilians from famine, disease and 
massacre, nor do they take account of the civilian deaths resulting 
from direct military causes. In the first category it is estimated that 
over 9,000,000 died, while in the second probably more than 100,000 
were lost. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR.— The expansion of the 
military forces of the United States from less than 200,000 men on 
April 1, 1917, to more than 3,600,000 on November 1, 1918, constitutes 
one of the most notable achievements in military history. When the 
armistice with Germany was signed, the United States had in Europe 
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more than 2,000,000 men. Of this number, British ships had carried 
48% per cent., American ships, 46%. per cent., Italian ships, 3 per cent, 
and French ships, 2}4 per cent. Because of the activities of enemy 
submarines it was necessary to provide a convoy and escort system. 
All troops sent abroad in United States vessels were escorted by 
United States cruisers, destroyers and other anti-submarine craft, and 
the majority of those carried in allied vessels were likewise escorted 
by the navy. The United States navy supplied 82J4 per cent, of the 
maximum strength of the naval escorts employed in transporting 
American troops, the British navy 14% per cent, and the French navy 
3% per cent. The United States, within the short period of a little 
over a year and a half, built up a service that, in spite of the enemy's 
attempts to prevent it, transported almost a million men without the 
loss of a single man at the enemy's hands. — The American army was 
for the most part raised under the Selective Service Acts of 1917 and 
1918, under which approximately 23,700,000 males between the ages of 
18 and 45 inclusive were registered. On August 24 there were regis- 
tered 158,000 men who had reached the age of 21 years since the pre- 
vious registration day, June 5, 1918, and on September 12, 13,228,000 
more — all those between the ages of 18 and 45 not subject to the first 
Selective Service Act. The Selective Service Act of 1918, known as 
the Man Power Act, was signed by the President on August 31 (see 
infra, p. 75), and on the same day a proclamation designating Septem- 
ber 12 as the day of registration was issued. The registration was 
accomplished by 5,000 local boards. General Crowder announced that 
the first draft would be held early in October and that a few weeks 
later the first 250,000 or 300,000 men would be called to cantonments. 
Under the new draft enlarged opportunities for exemptions were al- 
lowed. It was proposed to have 4,000,000 men in France on July 1, 
1919 with an additional 1,000,000 in training in the United States. — 
After the Man Power Act had fixed the age limits for military service 
from 18 to 45 years, the Committee on Education and Special Training 
in the War Department established in colleges and universities units 
of a Students' Army Training Corps. More than 500 institutions of 
higher education were transformed into officers' training schools. The 
purpose of the S. A. T. C. was to utilize the executive and teaching 
personnel and the physical equipment of educational institutions to 
assist in the training of officer candidates and technical experts needed 
in the service. Upon entering the corps these students became mem- 
bers of the United States Army, supported by the government and 
subject to military discipline. The War Department planned to assign 
the students after a period of training to officers' training camps, tech- 
nical schools or regular army cantonments as privates on the basis of 
the records made in the S. A. T. C. One course, that on the " Issues 
of the War ", was prescribed for all students. The S. A. T. C. was in 
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existence only from October 1 to December 26. After the armistice 
was signed interest in the project suffered a rapid decline. The order 
for demobilization came on November 26, and by the beginning of the 
new year the colleges were again upon a pre-war basis. The S. A. T. C. 
numbered approximately 150,000 men, including those in the naval 
units. On November 1 there were also 46,000 candidates in other offi- 
cers' training schools. — Obviously the task of equipping and supplying 
an army of millions of men, the majority of them on the other side of 
the Atlantic, presented formidable obstacles. The personnel of the 
Quarter-Master General's Corps increased from 1,124 commissioned 
officers, 8,446 enlisted men and 20,500 civilian employees, in June, 1917, 
to 11,256 commissioned officers, 200,354 enlisted men and 84,435 civilian 
employees on October 15, 1918. The movement of supplies sent to 
France increased from 16,000 tons in June, 1917, to 750,000 tons in 
October, 1918. From our entrance into the war to the signing of the 
armistice the army shipped to France 5,153,000 tons of cargo, all but 
5 per cent, of which was carried in United States vessels. Only 79,000 
tons were lost at sea. Included in this immense cargo shipment were 
1,145 consolidated locomotives of the 100-ton type, 17,000 standard 
gauge freight cars, 34,400 motor trucks (10,000 a month when fighting 
ended) and 423,000 tons of rails and fittings. In addition to the sup- 
plies sent from the United States, General Pershing purchased large 
quantities from European countries. — To provide the tonnage re- 
quired to transport the American army and its supplies was diffi- 
cult because of the general shortage of ships. In June, 1917, there 
were in the American service 7 troop ships with a deadweight of 
46,000 tons and 6 cargo ships of 48,000 tons. On November 1, 1918, 
this fleet had been increased to 39 troop-ships of 309,198 tons, 38 ani- 
mal transports of 372,011 tons, 18 refrigerator ships of 92,542 tons, 4 
tankers of 31,271 tons and 228 cargo ships of 1,807,336 tons. Besides 
these ships General Pershing had gathered a cross-channel fleet of 104 
vessels aggregating 311,087 tons. Thus when the war ceased the army 
had in service a fleet of 431 ships, totaling 3,004,445 deadweight tons. 
With the allied vessels assigned to the United States Army added, 
the total tonnage aggregated 3,800,000 deadweight tons, twice as much 
as the entire American merchant marine engaged in foreign trade at 
the beginning of the war. — Apart from our own ship construction (see 
infra, p. 18), important factors in building up this fleet were: the tak- 
ing over of German vessels in United States ports (460,000 tons) ; the 
taking over of Dutch steamers (see last Record, p. 27) in the spring of 
1918 (300,000 tons); and the chartering of Scandinavian and Japanese 
vessels during 1918. Also, by its drastic restrictions upon non- 
essential imports, the War Trade Board (see infra, p. 20; also last 
Record, p. 24) released for military transportation much valuable ton- 
nage sorely needed in the last months of the war. During the period 
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of hostilities there were lost by the army only 200,000 deadweight tons 
of transports. Torpedoes caused the loss of 142,000 tons. Not a single 
American troop transport was lost on its eastward voyage. — After the 
appointment of Charles M. Schwab in April, 1918, as Director of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation (see last .Record, p. 23) the government's 
shipbuilding program was pushed forward with energy. In June the 
Corporation reported a construction program calling for the building 
of almost 2,000 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 13,000,000. The 
largest shipbuilding projects were undertaken by the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation at Hog Island, Pennsylvania, with 
50 ways, the Submarine Boat Corporation on Newark Meadows, New 
Jersey, with 28 ways and the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, with 17 ways. All three of these proved disap- 
pointing as far as production for 1918 was concerned. The Hog 
Island shipyard, though its estimated cost had been trebled, had not 
delivered a single completed vessel when the armistice was signed. 
It delivered its first product, the Quistconck, on December 3, 1918. 
Work at the shipyard has continued unabated since the close of the 
war. In June, 1919, the employees numbered 29,000 and the weekly 
payroll was $800,000. Although some of these larger projects failed 
to reach a production basis in time to aid in the war, the output of 
shipping during 1918 was exceedingly large, about 3,500,000 tons hav- 
ing been placed in commission. In September, 1918, 386,000 men were 
employed in American shipyards; in July, 1916, there had been only 
50,000. From November, 1916, to the end of 1918 the number of ship- 
yards increased from 66 to 200, thus placing the United States ahead of 
all other nations in shipbuilding. In August, 1914, the total number of 
American seagoing merchant vessels was 1,494 of 2,706,317 gross tons, 
while on November 11, 1918, the number was 2,113 vessels of 5,515,180 
gross tons, exclusive of 88 enemy vessels of 562,000 gross tons. The 
Fleet Corporation, however, did not concern itself only with the pro- 
duction of shipping alone. Under authority of law enemy ships were 
transferred to it and many ships under private construction were requi- 
sitioned, and a large number of vessels were transferred from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. The question of what should be done with the 
ships owned by the United States government has received consider- 
able attention since the termination of hostilities. On June 12 Chair- 
man Hurley of the United States Shipping Board recommended to 
Congress that the United States stop building and operating ships on 
its own account and sell them to private owners on easy terms. He 
proposed that no ships other than those contracted for should be built 
by the Fleet Corporation, except, perhaps, certain types to round out 
the fleet. A large number of ships have been sold by the government. 
— The output of munitions increased enormously. When the armistice 
was signed there had been made and accepted: 2,137,025 Enfield rifles, 
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39,546 heavy Browning and 47,019 light Browning machine guns and 
10,634 field pieces. There were also complete or in the process of 
manufacture over 60,000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition. — In July 
following the declaration of war the United States entered upon an 
ambitious program of airplane production (see last Record, p. 23). In 
this phase of war activity the government met with the least appar- 
ent success and consequently the most violent criticism. The chief 
causes of delay seem to have been the difficulty of establishing a re- 
sponsible organization and of meeting the changing recommendations 
of the authorities in France relative to the changing needs of the ser- 
vice. However, after the administrative reorganization made in the 
summer of 1918 (see last Record, p. 23), progress in the production of 
airplanes was more satisfactory. On August 28 John D. Ryan, 
Director of Aircraft Production, was appointed Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of War and placed in charge of the Bureaus of Aircraft Pro- 
duction and of Military Aeronautics. The Senate sub-committee for 
investigating aircraft production in the United States filed its report 
on August 23. Nothing in the way of graft or personal dishonesty 
was disclosed but it was shown that fulfilment had lagged far behind 
promise and it was alleged that a considerable portion of the $640,000,- 
000 appropriated for this arm of the service had been wasted. There 
was a strong recommendation that the whole matter of production be 
centralized under one head. In May, President Wilson had requested 
Charles Evans Hughes to investigate the charges of dishonesty 
brought against the aircraft branch of the service. Mr. Hughes' re- 
port, delivered to the President late in October, contained a far more 
encouraging account of the accomplishments in aircraft production 
than did the Senate committee report. Instead of placing the waste 
at hundreds of millions, the Hughes report placed it at $20,500,000, 
part of which might be salvaged. Moreover, this large waste which 
occurred in the early days of the war was accounted for because of 
inexperience and divided counsels. Production of airplane engines 
began within four months after war was declared. In August, 1917, 
the number completed was 139. This had increased to 595 in De- 
cember, 3,151 in July, 1918, 3,625 in August, and 5,297 in October. 
The total produced from July, 1917 to November, 1918 was 31,813, 
almost one-half of which were Liberty motors. When the war 
closed there were 6,528 men in training as aviators and 2,154 as avia- 
tors' mechanics. Late in July, 1918, the first squadron of American 
aviators equipped with American planes and engines reached the 
front, the first squadrons composed of American personnel and 
equipped with French planes having appeared early in 1918. On Sep- 
tember 30 there were 32 squadrons at the front, 15 pursuit, 13 observa- 
tion, and 4 bombing. The reported battle fatalities up to October 24 
were 128, the accident fatalities overseas, 244, and in the training fields 
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in the United States, 262. When the United States entered the war the 
entire personnel of the Air Service consisted of 65 officers and 1,120 
men. On November n this number had grown to more than 190,000, 
or over 5 per cent, of the number of men in the army. — For settling 
labor disputes in the shipbuilding industry, the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board was created. Through it a number of threaten- 
ing labor disputes were settled and many others prevented. — The 
functions of the War Industries Board (see last Record, p. 24), 
of which Mr. Bernard M. Baruch was chairman, were: to act as a 
centralized agency for the determination of the governmental and 
public purchasing program; to organize the nation's industrial re- 
sources so as to meet these requirements; to establish priorities in the 
production, delivery and use of materials and supplies; to fix the 
prices thereof if deemed desirable; to eliminate waste in industry; and 
to have general charge of purchasing for the Allies. In order to 
direct the entire resources of the nation into channels helpful to the 
winning of the war, the Board placed severe restrictions upon numer- 
ous industries through the standardization of styles and the elimina- 
tion of non-essential products. Almost 200 industries were scrutinized. 
The Board passed out of existence on January I, 1919, its business 
having been transferred by order of the President, under authority of 
the Overman Act, to the War Trade Board and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. — The War Trade Board, created for the pur- 
pose of establishing a rigid control over foreign trade (see last Recobd, 
p. 24), controlled exports, imports and trading with the enemy. On 
August 20, 1918, it was reorganized so as to include representatives of 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of Commerce, the Food Administration, the United 
States Shipping Board and the War Industries Board. Vance C. 
McCormick continued to act as its chairman. Executive orders issued 
during 1917 and 1918 placed practically the entire exporting and im- 
porting business of the United States under the licensing system of 
the Trade Board. The Bureau of Enemy Trade sought not only to 
prevent commodities from reaching the enemy but also to destroy 
enemy trade throughout the world. " Enemy Trading Lists ", in- 
cluding the names of firms of enemy character and those having 
commercial relations with the enemy, were published from time to 
time as a guide to American citizens. The bureau also issued special 
licenses to " enemies " and " enemy allies " doing business in the 
United States, and negotiated a number of commercial agreements 
with neutral countries, so situated as to be able to trade with Germany 
in spite of the allied blockade (see infra, p. 70). Since the close of 
hostilities restrictions upon commerce have been materially lessened 
by successive modifications of the licensing system. On February 15 
the Supreme Economic Council at Paris authorized the resumption of 
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United States trade with Turkey and Bulgaria, and on July 12 the 
blockade against Germany was lifted, blanket licenses for trading in 
numerous commodities being issued. The chairman of the War Trade 
Board represents the Board upon this council. Since January 1 the 
functions of the Division of Planning and Statistics and of the Price 
Fixing Division, formerly exercised by the War Industries Board, 
have been performed by the War Trade Board. — An important feature 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, was the pro- 
vision for taking over enemy property within the United States to 
prevent its use by the enemy during the period of the war. The 
President appointed as Alien Property Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer, 
who served in that capacity until March 4, 1919 (see last Record, p. 24, 
and infra, p. 73), when he was succeeded by Francis P. Garvin. The 
operations of this office assumed enormous proportions, the value of 
enemy property taken over amounting to approximately $700,000,000. 
The influence of Germany in American industry and commerce has 
been practically eliminated, for many of her most valuable properties 
have been sold by the Property Custodian. Thus on May 3 the United 
States government purchased three Hoboken piers belonging to the 
Hamburg-American steamship company for approximately $2,500,000. 
The final disposition of the enemy property sequestered remains to be 
determined by Congress. — The Committee on Public Information (see 
last Record, p. 24) continued to serve as a censorship board for pub- 
lications within the United States and as a channel of communication 
between the government and the public. In its former capacity it 
issued to the press a statement setting forth the kind of informa- 
tion the government did not wish published and the rules to be fol- 
lowed in giving information of a military character. The regulations 
issued were not legally binding but were followed by the press 
from patriotic motives. On November 14, Mr. Creel, chairman of the 
Board, announced the withdrawal of this volunteer censorship. As an 
agent of publicity the work of the committee was varied. It pub- 
lished daily an Official Bulletin which gave not only information re- 
garding the military operations of the government but of the purely 
civil operations as well; it prepared and circulated a large number of 
War Information pamphlets; it directed over 50,000 "Four Minute 
Men " who volunteered to speak to moving-picture audiences and co- 
ordinated the work of a number of national speakers' bureaus; it 
issued permits for taking photographs of government works; it made 
and distributed films to inform the public regarding war activities; 
through the Division of Foreign Language Newspapers it read and 
gave publicity to such information appearing in German and Swiss 
newspapers as it deemed desirable and furnished editorial and news 
matter to foreign-language papers in the United States; it mobilized 
artists for the production of posters and other means of arousing 
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public enthusiasm for the war; and it conducted propaganda for the 
purpose of informing the enemy and neutral peoples of America's 
aims in the war. — The Censorship Board (see last Record, p. 24) con- 
trolled all communication by mail, cable, radio or vessel between for- 
eign countries and the United States. The cable censorship termin- 
ated on July 23. — The United States Food Administration (see last 
Record, p. 26), continued its work under the direction of Herbert 
Hoover. The need for the conservation of food did not end with the 
winning of the war; indeed, one of the greatest needs after the sign- 
ing of the armistice was that of supplying food to the millions in 
war-stricken areas. The first duty of the Food Administration was to 
aid the Department of Agriculture in stimulating the production of 
foodstuffs. That it succeeded in this respect is amply shown by sta- 
tistics. For example, the 1918 wheat crop of the United States was 
about 917,100,000 bushels, the second largest in the country's history 
and 108,000,000 bushels above the five-year average. In 1918 there was 
winter wheat on 42,301,000 acres; and over 49,000,000 acres were 
seeded for the 1919 crop. By the middle of July the estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture was placed at 1,000,000,000 bushels. The 
increase in the exportation of foodstuffs was enormous. This was 
made possible only by strict economy in the consumption of food 
products and the promotion of such economy was the chief purpose 
of the Food Administration. In accomplishing this purpose various 
means were employed. A vast amount of literature relative to food 
conservation was distributed. Millers were required to use a larger 
part of the wheat grain in making flour than had been customary. 
Bakers were required to use certain percentages of substitutes, such 
as rye flour, potato meal and rice flour, in their products, and finally a 
modified rationing system was introduced by the limitation placed 
upon the quantity of wheat, flour and sugar that merchants were 
allowed to sell to individual customers. To prevent the prices of 
scarce articles from being raised unduly the Food Administration en- 
tered upon a licensing system which finally included most dealers in 
foodstuffs. Under this scheme the profits of dealers were regulated. 
During the war it was deemed so imperative that large wheat crops 
be produced that Congress conferred upon the President authority to 
guarantee a definite price of wheat to growers. By the President's 
proclamation of September 2, the basic price of $2.20 per bushel was 
continued for the 1919 harvest. Under the bill passed during the 
closing days of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see infra, p. 79) the govern- 
ment assumed the obligation to pay the difference between the guar- 
anteed price and the market price. The Food Administration in addi- 
tion to its other activities served as the agent of the government for 
the purchase of wheat and flour for the army and the navy and for 
the allied nations. In July, 1918, the operations of the Food Admin- 
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istration Grain Corporation were extended to the purchase, storage 
and sale of all kinds of cereals. In September, Mr. Hoover stated 
that the Food Administration would have to send abroad 17,550,000 
tons of meats, fats, breadstuffs, sugar and feed grains during the year 
ending July 1, 1919 — 5730,000 tons more than had been sent during the 
preceding year. On November 9 the President directed Mr. Hoover 
to go to Europe as representative of the United States in the organ- 
ization of food relief. Mr. Hoover, retained the title of Food Admin- 
istrator and the work in the United States was left to an executive 
committee acting in close touch with the work abroad. Relief work 
furnished food to the populations of devastated portions of Europe, 
enemy as well as allied, and left enough food in the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe to last until the coming harvest. — The United States 
Fuel Administration (see last Record, p. 25) continued its work of stim- 
ulating the production and conserving the supply of fuels, chiefly coal. 
No such drastic orders as those issued early in 1918 were resorted 
to, but every means short of shutting down manufacturing plants 
was employed. Harry A. Garfield continued to act as Fuel Adminis- 
trator. To increase production it was necessary to avoid labor 
troubles; hence in August the Fuel Administration, the mine operators 
and their employees came to an agreement for settling such labor 
disputes as might arise. Production of coal was proceeding much 
more rapidly in the late summer of 1918 than ever before, yet the 
needs of industry were so great that on August 12 President Wilson, 
in his declaration to the miners, spoke of the existing scarcity of coal 
as the most serious danger confronting the country. In October the 
Fuel Administrator issued an order assigning to each mine a weekly 
output based upon its past performance and declared that the weekly 
bituminous production until spring would have to average 12,234,000 
tons and the anthracite production, 2,030,000 tons. Lightless nights 
were again resorted to; heating experts issued directions for the 
saving of fuel; fuel inspectors made reports on the observance of 
these directions; the zone system for coal deliveries was continued; 
and the fuel supply for " non-essential " industries was curtailed. 
At the time of the armistice the government had practically assumed 
complete control of the production, distribution and consumption 
of fuel. After the signing of the armistice many regulations were 
naturally relaxed. — The railroads continue to be operated by the 
United States Railroad Administration under the act of March 21, 
1918 (see last Record, p. 33). Secretary McAdoo served as Director 
General until January 13, 1919, when he was succeeded by Mr. Walker 
D. Hines, who had served over a year as Mr. McAdoo's assistant. Dur- 
ing the war, government operation was generally conceded to be neces- 
sary; as soon as the armistice was signed, however, a permanent rail- 
road policy was widely demanded. In his annual message of Decern- 
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ber President Wilson shifted to Congress the burden of determining 
the railroad policy. Early in January the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce began hearings on the railroad problem. One of the 
most widely discussed proposals presented was that of Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo, who opposed government ownership but advocated the 
extension of federal control for a period of five years to test such 
control during peace times, suggesting that such an extension would 
keep the issue out of the 1920 campaign and thus allow a more delib- 
erate judgment on the merits of federal control. This proposal did 
not meet with much favor, being considered as a step toward per- 
manent government ownership and operation. — On January 9, the 
Association of Railway Executives presented to the Senate com- 
mittee proposals calling for the private ownership, management and 
operations of the railroads, under strict federal regulation. A secre- 
tary of transportation with a seat in the President's cabinet was 
suggested. Strikes and lockouts were to be forbidden and labor dis- 
putes settled by the government. — The members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with one exception, opposed the five-year 
plan and suggested that the roads be returned to private control after 
" a reasonable period of readjustment " and with adequate provisions 
for regulations. — Early in February Director General Hines, before 
the Senate committee, opposed government ownership but endorsed 
the five-year extension plan. He advocated a radically modified private 
ownership with strict governmental regulation, an important feature 
of his plan being the proposal for government representation on 
boards of directors. — Another proposal came from the brotherhoods 
of railroad employees. It recommended government ownership of the 
roads and their operation by a corporation, one-third of whose 
directors should be elected by the employees, one-third by the oper- 
ating managers, and one-third appointed by the President of the 
United States. Under this plan working capital would be supplied by 
the government, " operating ability " by the corporation. All the 
revenues of the roads would be handled by the corporation, which 
would pay all expenses including wages, amounting now to a total 
of over 2 1 /* billions yearly. Out of the net income the government 
would receive its rental. A surplus of revenue above 5 per cent, 
would be divided between the government and the employees; but a 
deficit would be made up through taxation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would retain all its powers, and wage boards would be 
created to settle wage disputes whose deadlocks would be opened by 
decision of the Board of Directors. — Railroad security holders recom- 
mended private ownership and a government guarantee of 6 per cent, 
on the invested capital. One-third of all profits beyond this amount 
were to go to the employees; another third for improvements; and the 
last third to the roads as a reward for efficiency. — Senator Albert B. 
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Cummins, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
has advocated as the solution of the difficult rate problem a series 
of consolidations which would merge the weak roads with the strong 
ones so that the resulting systems, from 18 to 20, might do busi- 
ness upon substantially equal terms. — The failure of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to pass the third deficiency bill, containing an appropriation 
of $750,000,000 for the railroads, greatly hampered the Administration 
(see infra, p. 78), but the Director-General worked out a plan with 
prominent banking interests and the War Finance Corporation for 
borrowing such amounts as enabled the railroads to continue opera- 
tions until the bill was passed during the following session of Con- 
gress (see infra, p. 85). The standard return for the year was given 
as $890,335,685, and the net income as $688,200,083, thus leaving a 
deficit for 1918 of over $200,000,000. During the year the operating 
revenue increased 21.4 per cent., the operating expenses 40.3 per cent. 
This great increase in expenses was due largely to substantial wage 
increases amounting to the enormous total of $583,000,000 and to war 
conditions. In the first quarter of 1919 the financial condition of the 
railroads became even more unsatisfactory. A deficit of $192,000,000 
was accumulated. The roads took in 37 per cent, more revenue than 
the average for the three years preceding, but their operating expenses 
increased 81 per cent. Congress has as yet decided upon no definite 
railroad policy. — On August I, by virtue of authority granted by Con- 
gress, the President assumed control, though the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, of the telegraph and telephone systems, and on November 16, 
of the marine cable systems. Coming as it did after the signing of 
the armistice, this cable " seizure " aroused considerable criticism. 
It was said to be necessary because of the jealousy and lack of co- 
operation between the cable companies and because of the pressing 
need of direct, certain and quick communication of diplomatic mes- 
sages. On May 2 the Postmaster General returned the marine cables 
to their owners and on June 5 he announced the return of the " con- 
trol of operations " of the other wire systems. On June 18 Congress 
voted to return the telegraph and telephone systems to private con- 
trol. This was done on August 1. — During the war the prevention of 
labor disputes came to be one of the most important activities of the 
government. Numerous boards were established for this purpose, the 
most important of which was the War Labor Board created April 8, 

1918. Their success is indicated by the fact that no strikes or lockouts 
occurred which seriously interfered with war production. Up to June, 

1919, over 1,200 cases were submitted to the War Labor Board. In 
not every case was a decision rendered; some were settled by agree- 
ment of the parties, others dropped and still others referred to other 
labor agencies. But more than 500,000 employees wiere involved in the 
settlements made by the Board, and wage increases amounting to 
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approximately $250,000,000 per annum were awarded. The most con- 
spicuous result of the Board's activities was the extension of collective 
bargaining. Though it did not have authority to enforce its findings, 
the power of the President to commandeer factories and to withdraw 
draft immunity from striking employees, powers which were actually 
exercised in a few cases, added to the pressure of public opinion, 
made its decisions practically binding. By a decision not to intervene 
in further disputes unless invited to do so by both employers and em- 
ployees, made in December, the board recognized that its power was 
waning. The failure of Congress to provide funds for the continuance 
of its work caused a gradual curtailment in its activities. — An organ- 
ization known as the War Labor Policies Board was established in 
June, 1918, with Felix Frankfurter as chairman, and with representa- 
tives of those branches of the government which were large employers 
of labor, as members. This Board had no administrative functions but 
was free to consider questions of labor policy to be followed by the 
War Labor Board and other labor agencies. It concerned itself 
chiefly with the difficult subject of the standardization of wages and 
hours, made so important because of the excessive turnover of labor. 
The armistice cut short an ambitious program of wage-fixing. — Upon 
the recommendation of this Board the President issued a statement 
to employers engaged in war work requesting that after August 1 
labor be recruited through the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor. From January, 1918, to the signing of the 
armistice this Service placed 2,400,000 men and women in war work 
of various kinds. From that time until March 22, 1919, when the organ- 
ization was cut to 20 per cent, of its former size, on account of the 
failure of Congress to make financial provision for its continuance, it 
placed in employment returning soldiers and war workers at the rate 
of about 100,000 a week. On June 28 the Senate added an amendment 
to the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill granting $400,000 for the con- 
tinuance of the United States Employment Service. — The Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation in the Department of Labor 
administered the Housing Act. — An undertaking of far-reaching im- 
portance has been the furnishing of educational opportunities for 
members of the A. E. F. in France awaiting their return home. 
The educational plan, which was placed under the immediate super- 
vision of General Rees, cooperating with the Y. M. C. A. Educational 
Commission, was comprehensive and aimed to enable the American 
soldier to return to his work at home more proficient than before he 
entered the army. The work was divided into academic, higher col- 
legiate and vocational, elementary work being carried on in the 
army camps under the supervision of the Y. M. C. A. educa- 
tional director. Through the cooperation of the French Ministry 
of Education European universities were thrown open, and many 
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thousands of advanced students took advantage of the opportunities 
offered. Those deficient in French were sent to the universities of 
Great Britain. On April 29 there were almost 6,000 American stu- 
dents in French universities. — The compensation and insurance for 
soldiers and sailors and the allowances to their dependents (see last 
Record, p. 31) developed to enormous proportions. In November 
almost $37,000,000,000 of voluntary life insurance had been taken out 
by 4,000,000 men, the average policy being about $9,000. The War 
Risk Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department had 13,000 em- 
ployees and was mailing about one million checks monthly to soldiers' 
dependents. Since the signing of the armistice the government has 
strongly urged the men to keep up this voluntary government life 
insurance. The War Risk Bureau has recently been reorganized. — The 
demobilization of the American army began shortly after the armistice 
was signed and proceeded with remarkable rapidity. Out of almost 
4,000,000 men under arms on November 11 less than 1,000,000 re- 
mained in the service at the end of June. On July 19 the War De- 
partment's figures showed that 2,946,804 officers and men had been 
discharged and almost 1,800,000 had sailed from France — 358,315 dur- 
ing the month of June. The estimated strength of the army as of July 
14 was: Europe, 282,000; United States, 372,000; Siberia, 8,500; in- 
sular possessions, 28,000; at sea, en route to United States, 91,000; 
total, 782,000. On June 27 Congress fixed the average size of the 1920 
army at 325,000 men (see infra, p. 85). — The policy of the United 
States in financing the war included bond issues and extremely heavy 
taxation (see infra, p. 77). The Fourth Liberty Loan drive was 
opened by President Wilson on September 27, and the campaign ended 
on October 20 with the $6,000,000,000 asked for oversubscribed. The 
bonds, which mature October 15, 1938, bear 4% per cent, interest. On 
April 13 Secretary Glass announced the terms of the Fifth or Victory 
Loan. The sum asked for was $4,500,000,000. This loan took the form 
of four-year notes, which may at the option of the government be paid 
in three years, bearing 4J4 per cent, interest, free of state, local and 
normal federal taxes. The campaign began on April 21 and closed on 
May 10, with the amount asked for greatly oversubscribed in practi- 
cally every district of the country. Treasury officials stated that 
over fifteen million people had subscribed. In a public letter dated 
July 8, Secretary Glass announced that he did not intend to float an- 
other popular liberty loan. He thought that the expenses of the 
government could henceforth be met by the flotation of short- 
term notes to financial institutions at 454 per cent, interest provided 
taxes were not curtailed and strict economy was practiced. He placed 
the total wartime expenditures of the government at $32,427,469,054, of 
which $30,177,000,000 was chargeable directly to the war. This total, 
however, included $9,102,000,000 of loans to the Allies. The total 
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revenues of the government from April 6, 1917, to June 31, 1919, 
amounted to $9,384,278,708, not including two unpaid instalments of 
the income and excess-profits taxes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

II. PEACE MANCEUVERS AND ARMISTICES 

Throughout the year 1918 recurrent attempts were made to redefine 
the issues of the war and thus come to some understanding relative 
to the terms upon which peace negotiations might be conducted. In 
January President Wilson in an address to Congress had laid down 
his famous Fourteen Points (see last Record, p. 15) which later became 
the basis of peace negotiations. On July 4 he redefined the Allies' war 
aims in his Mount Vernon address (see last Record, p. 19). — Military 
events during July and August (see supra, p. 1 et seq.) provoked a new 
" peace offensive " from the enemy. On September 10 Baron Burian 
indicated his belief that a calm exchange of views among the 
belligerents might pave the way to a reconciliation; and on Sep- 
tember 15 the Austro-Hungarian government suggested a confidential 
peace parley and proposed to the governments of all belligerent states 
that they send delegates to " a confidential and unbinding discussion 
on the basic principles for the conclusion of peace, in a place in a 
neutral country. . . ." This proposal met with slight consideration 
from the Allies. President Wilson replied that the United States 
would " entertain no proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and purpose so plain ". The 
failure of the Austrian proposals created profound discontent and 
revolutionary agitation throughout the central empires which no 
patriotic appeals of the Kaiser or his military chieftains could allay. 
— On the evening of September 27 President Wilson, in his Metro- 
politan Opera House speech, stated that no peace could be obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the governments of the 
Central Empires because " they are without honor and do not intend 
justice ", because they " observe no covenants, accept no principle 
but force and their own interest " and because " we do not think the 
same thought or speak the same language of agreement." He ex- 
pressed his conviction that a secure and lasting peace could be accom- 
plished only by means of a league of nations whose constitution 
was a part of the peace settlement itself. To make still clearer his 
conception of the government's interpretation of its duty in regard 
to peace the President laid down the following program: (1) Impar- 
tial justice must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples concerned; (2) no 
special or separate interest of any single nation or any group of 
nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all; (3) there can be no 



